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PORTRAIT OF MISS DORA WHEELER 
BY WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE 

William Merritt Chase was preeminently a painter; soundly 
based in the technical necessities of his craft, he always 
sought his subject and expressed it with sure artistry. Often- 
times it was the joy of technical accomplishment which inter- 
ested him, but even then his work was influenced greatly by a 
peculiarly fresh and unstudied attitude towards the chosen sub- 
ject. He had, to a very marked degree, the gift called "style," 
so that all his works are instinct with a very individual quality 
and are an expression of his unique and unusual personality. 

Several years ago the Museum was presented with an ex- 
cellent example of William Chase's work — Alice in Her Grand- 
mother's Gown — presented by Mr. and Mrs. Hermon A. 
Kelley, in memory of their daughter, Virginia Kelley New- 
berry. Another painting with the same model, the portrait of 
Alice in the collection of The Art Institute of Chicago, was 
finished in 1893, and, as his daughter appears in the Museum 
picture to be somewhat younger than in this, our portrait must 
have been painted in the early nineties. The canvas, then, is a 
fine example of his middle period. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to record a recent gift by 
Mrs. Boudinot Keith of New York, the Portrait of Miss Dora 
Wheeler, a remarkable example of Chase's earlier work. This 
portrait was painted either early in the year 1883 or shortly 
before. For it was in the year 1883 that it was exhibited in 
Munich at the Internationale Kunstaustellung and at the Paris 
Salon. The picture received a gold medal at Munich and was 
beautifully hung in the Paris exhibition, the same Salon where 
Whistler's "Mother" made such a sensation. It is upon the 
Wheeler painting and the portraits of the Piloty children that 
Chase's European fame largely rests. Such a foreign publica- 
tion as Benezit mentions them as among his best and most 
characteristic works. America knew him in more varied moods, 
but seldom in his later works was he more successful. 
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Some of the details in connection with the painting of the 
picture are interestingly told by Mrs. Keith's mother, Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler, in her book, Yesterdays in a Busy Life. Mrs. 
Wheeler writes: "The studio which we had converted from the 
big, unbroken garret of the Twenty-third Street house was a 
great success. It was ideal in its proportions, and when a sky- 
light had been put into the slope of the roof it was all that could 
be desired; so said Mr. Chase, who came over to paint a full- 
length of his pupil for foreign exhibition. It hangs in the large 
'Nestledown' parlor now after its travels around the world." 
It is an especial pleasure to welcome this beautiful portrait and 
to record the fact that it was given by Mrs. Keith "in memory 
of a very warm friendship with Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade." 

The facts of Mr. Chase's life are so well known that merely a 
brief outline of them is necessary. He was born in the little 
town of Williamsburg, Franklin County, Indiana, near Indian- 
apolis, in the year 1849. Later, the family moved to Indian- 
apolis, where the future painter became a shoe clerk in his 
father's store. There his instinct for painting found vent upon 
the rolls of wrapping paper. He must have made a poor shoe 
clerk for it was not many years before his father permitted him 
to study painting with Benjamin Hayes in Indianapolis. In 
1869 he went to New York to become a pupil of J. O. Eaton. 
In 1 87 1 he returned to his family, who had in the meantime 
moved to St. Louis. There he busied himself painting still life, 
flowers, and fruit pieces. His promise so impressed a group of 
St. Louis men that a fund was raised which made it possible 
for him to go abroad for study. 

When the young artist reached Europe, Munich rather than 
Paris attracted him. The school of Dusseldorf, with its empha- 
sis on paintings of domestic genre, had passed and the Munich 
school, with its love of the historical subject, had taken a first 
position. It was to Munich that Chase went and became a pupil 
there of Wagner and Piloty, and a particular admirer of the 
work of Liebl. Student companions were Walter Shirlaw, 
Frank Duveneck, and John Twachtman, all artists who were to 
gain a lasting fame and to influence markedly the course of 
later nineteenth century American painting. At Munich, Chase 
was particularly grounded in the excellent technical methods of 
the school, thanks to the influence of his masters and to a pro- 
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found study of the Old Masters in the Munich gallery. Through 
it all, however, Chase retained his personality and constantly as- 
tonished Piloty — who encouraged the trait with enthusiasm — 
by the freshness and unique attitude in his painting. He studied 
there till 1 877 when he went with Duveneck and Twachtman to 
Venice, where Tintoretto's work particularly attracted him. 

It was while he was in Venice that he received an offer from 
The Art League in New York to become a member of their 
teaching staff. This was the turning point in Chase's life. He 
accepted the position and from that year up to 1 916, the year of 
his death, Mr. Chase was a profound and lasting inspiration to a 
long succeeding series of students. He was with The Art League 
for a term of years; after that he had various affiliations, such 
as his own summer school at Shinnecock, Long Island, and in 
the later years, almost yearly summer classes in Europe. His 
influence veritably permeated the whole art life of the last 
decade of the nineteenth and the early twentieth century. And 
it is interesting to note that one of the first private pupils in the 
Tenth Street studio, after his return from Europe, was the 
subject of this portrait, Miss Dora Wheeler. 

Miss Wheeler is seated in a chair turned three-quarters to- 
wards the spectator with her head seen full-face. Her satin 
gown, trimmed with maribou, is a strong, lustrous blue, bril- 
liant in tone, with touches of darker color in the folds. Behind 
her hangs a rich golden Oriental stuff, with a faint exotic pattern 
of strange beasts, birds, butterflies, and flowers. Beside the 
chair stands a blue pottery bowl with a brilliantly painted 
bunch of daffodils, upon a carved ebony Chinese tabouret. Mr. 
Chase's early training in the painting of still life and flowers 
shows to great advantage in the painting of these accessories to 
the main picture. 

The composition is mainly in three colors: the broad brown 
strip of the floor, the rich golden tone of the brocade, and the 
blues of the costume and the bowl. These are accentuated by 
the deeper browns of the chair, the black hair, and the brilliant 
painting of the patent leather shoes. It was a difficult thing in a 
picture so full of interesting elements to accomplish the first 
requisite of a successful portrait, which is to express individual- 
ity and to concentrate the attention upon the figure of the sitter. 
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In this Mr. Chase has been successful. Very skillfully he has 
subordinated the curtain and the flowers so they are kept in a 
secondary place and the attention is concentrated upon the face 
and hands. The difficulty in bringing out the flesh tones against 
the ochre of the background is skillfully overcome by a modu- 
lation of the yellows to a richer, deeper, and warmer tone about 
the figure. 

The comparison of this canvas with the painting presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kelley is an instructive one. In Chase's earlier 
picture there is no sense of atmosphere — no feeling for the 
effects of light upon the floor or for the atmospheric envelope 
about the figure. This came later in his development. In 1884 
he visited Holland and made a profound study of the Dutch 
interior painters. The result of this study is seen in the Kelley 
picture where an added atmospheric quality has become 
evident. 

The Wheeler portrait is superbly decorative and sums up in 
its feeling the qualities of Chase's first manner. It has the inde- 
finable air of distinction which Chase knew so well how to im- 
part, and which made a painting so modern in its attitude and 
treatment take on at once the spirit of an Old Master. 

W. M. M. 

BOYS' ARMOR 

A boy, whether of noble family or of lesser estate, who was born 
in the great fighting centuries when kingdoms were disputed 
and gauntlets thrown even more frequently than they are now, 
had no need of listening to debates on disarmament. It was 
fairly certain that he would grow up to be a soldier, and it be- 
hooved him to be trained for that calling. If he were of noble 
rank, then he must look forward to leadership, and his skill at 
arms must be sufficient to maintain that position against others 
who would most certainly challenge it. 

Consequently, besides his Latin and Greek, the boy of five 
hundred years ago had to learn to wear armor and to handle 
weapons. He must serve an apprenticeship as page or cadet in 
some great lord's household, and there learn to conduct himself 
with courtesy before ladies, and with a warlike gallantry among 
his own kind. He must learn the rudiments — and far more than 
the rudiments — of jousting and more deadly combat. 
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